SA CRED MEN AND WOMEN
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The

serpents
fed at the
Thesrno-
phoria may
have been
deemed in-
carnations
of the
dead.

Reluctance
to disturb
the Earth
Goddess or
the spirits
of the earth
by the
operations
of digging
and
ploughing;.

a saucer, may have been borrowed from a practice of thus
ministering to the souls of the departed.1

Further, at the sowing festival of the Thesmophoria, held
by Greek women  in October, it was  customary to throw
cakes and pigs to serpents, which lived in caverns or vaults
sacred to the corn-goddess Demeter.2    We may guess that
the serpents thus propitiated were deemed to be incarna-
tions of dead men and women, who might easily be incom-
moded in their earthy beds by the operations of husbandry.
What indeed could be  more disturbing than to  have the
roof of the narrow house shaken and rent over their heads
by clumsy oxen dragging a plough up and down on the top
of it ?     No wonder that at such times it was thought desir-
able to appease them with offerings.     Sometimes, however,
it is not the dead but the Earth Goddess herself who is dis-
turbed by the husbandman.    An  Indian prophet at Priest
Rapids, on the Middle Columbia River, dissuaded his many
followers from tilling the  ground because " it is a sin to
wound or cut, tear up or scratch our common mother by
agricultural  pursuits."3    "You  ask   me,"  said  this   Indian
sage, " to plough the ground.    Shall I take a knife and tear
my mother's bosom ?    You ask me to dig for stone.    Shall
I dig under her skin for her bones ?    You ask me to cut
grass and hay and sell it and be rich like white men.    But

1 See C. O. Muller, Denkmaler
der alien Kunst* (Gottingen, 1854),
pi. bci with the corresponding text in
vol. 1. (where the eccentric system of
paging adopted renders references to it
practically useless). In these groups
the female figure is commonly, and
perhaps correctly, interpreted as the
Goddess of Health (Hygieia). It is
to be remembered that Hygieia was
deemed a daughter of the serpent-god
Aesculapius (Pausanias, i. 23. 4), and
was constantly associated with him in
ritual and art See, for example,
Pausanias, L 40. 6, ii. 4. 5, ii. ir. 6,
n. 23. 4, ii. 27. 6, iii. 22. 13, v. 20. 3,
v. 26. 2, vu\ 23. 7, viii. 28. I, viii.
31. I, viii 32. 4, viii. 47. i. The
snake-entwined goddess whose image
was found in a prehistoric shrine at
Gournia in Crete may have been a
predecessor of the serpent - feeding

Hygieia. See R. M, Burrows, The
Discoveries in Crete (London, 1907),
pp. 137 sq. The snakes, which were
the regular symbol of the Furies, may
have been originally nothing but the
emblems or rather embodiments of the
dead ; and the Furies themselves may,
like Aesculapius, have been developed
out of the reptiles, sloughing off their
serpent skins through the anthropo-
morphic tendency of Greek thought.

2 Scholia on Lucian, Dial. Meretr.
ii. (Scholia in Lucianum, ed. H. Rabe,
Leipsic, 1906, pp. 275 sg.). As to
the Thesmophoria, see my article,
"Thesmophoria," Encyclopaedia Bri-
tannicaf xxiiL 295 sqq. ; Spirits of
the Corn and of the Wild, iL 17

3 A. S. Gatscbet, The Klamath
Indians of South - Western Oregon
(Washington, 1890), p. xcii.